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Vandals, the Eastern Emperors kept the foreign element in their armies
under control. The influence of thefoederati is seen in the tendency of
the army to move in groups attached by ties of personal allegiance to
individual leaders; the greatest generals, Belisarius and Narses, were sur-
rounded like any German chieftain by their comitatiis of picked followers,
and the prominence which his officers thus acquired was a source of
suspicion and jealousy to Justinian, whose policy was directed to check-
ing the power of individuals by dividing and changing the command,
But the army which had adopted this alien custom was still in large part
drawn from the confines of the Empire, and from it was evolved a force
which gave to medieval Europe an example of highly developed strategic
and tactical practice.

Under the successors of Justinian the foederati decreased in number
and importance, as the prospect of the rewards which had allured them
at first declined. The comttatus disappeared, and the Byzantine army,
as reconstructed by the military reformers of the end of the sixth and
beginning of the seventh centuries, was organised under commanders
whose authority was derived immediately from the Emperor. The regi-
ments, apLdpol or Kard\oyot,9 representing the numeri of the older Ro-
man army, ceased to be independent units, and were grouped into polpac
or brigades, each under its jjLoipapxos: three p,olpai, each of two to three
thousand men, formed a ^epos or division. In this army, drawn from
within the Empire, the purely alien element was small and well under
the control of an imperial officer who commanded the corps of foreign
soldiers. The theme (defjio) or army corps became the basis of a system
of administration in which civil was subordinated to military govern-
ment. The civil province was converted into the military theme, ruled
by the commander of the corps and staffed by his officers. In this sub-
division of the Empire, subject to re-grouping and further partition as
time went on, the shrunken body of foederati was represented by the
Optimatian theme, with its capital at Nicomedia, while the Bucellarian
theme, adjoining it to the east, was garrisoned by the foreign members
of the imperial guard, which had formed the Emperor's comitatiis. No
regular system of universal military service was developed, in spite of the
military basis of government; but there was certainly no difficulty in
recruiting forces within the borders of the Empire, or in finding competent
officers among members of noble and wealthy families.

The all-important factor in the Byzantine army was its heavy cavalry.
Its most formidable enemies were nations of horse-soldiers, to whose
swiftness of movement and Parthian tactics it opposed superiority of weight
and scientific method. The Byzantine cavalryman, with his close-fitting
steel helm and shirt of mail, and his round shield worn on the left
shoulder, rode with a long lance and carried broadsword, dagger, and
bow and quiver at his saddle-bow. The use of the "bow by horsemen was
the result of contact with hostile forces whose main arm it was, and the